58      CHARACTER AND OPINION

I think it is intelligible that in such a
place and at such a crisis philosophy should
have played a conspicuous part, and also
that it should have had an ambiguoiffe
character. There had to be, explicit or im-
plicit, a philosophy for the college. A place
where all polite Boston has been educated
for centuries cannot bely its moral principles
and religious questionings ; it must transmit
its austere, faithful, reforming spirit. But
at the same time there had now to be a
philosophy for the university. A chief part
of that traditional faith was the faith in
freedom, in inquiry; and it was necessary,
in the very interests of the traditional
philosophy, to take account of all that was
being said in the world, and to incorporate
the spirit of the times in the spirit of the
fathers. Accordingly, no single abstract
opinion was particularly tabooed at Harvard;
granted industry, sobriety, and some sem-
blance of theism, no professor was expected
to agree with any other. I believe the
authorities would have been well pleased,
for the sake of completeness, to have added
a Buddhist, a Moslem, and a Catholic
scholastic to the philosophical faculty, if